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ABSTRACT 

Maryland's Labor Education Achievement Program (LEAP) 
worked with a wide diversity of union workers in multiple industries 
and within numerous private companies and public agencies over a 
dispersed geographic are^. Staff development included a workshop for 
local coordinators and a teacher inservi :e training session. LEAJP 
provided workplace-specific, competency-based literacy instruction to 
664 union workers in 3 cycles of classes between April 1991 and 
September 1992. Thirty-seven classes ivere offered at worksites, union 
halls, and other locations. Employers contributed classroom space, 
employee bonuses, paid release time, workplace materials, and 
newsletter coverage. Challenges were worker motivation, employer 
transition, and time requirements and time-sensitive aspects of 
literacy analysis and work-based curriculum development. Support 
services included child care and transportation stipends and informal 
counseling and referral. Computer^assisted instruction motivated 
adults who wished to improve computer skills to enroll. LEAP 
developed a curriculum resource guide for the food processing 
industry, developed a Peer Mentor Training Program, and trained union 
members to identify, recruit, and mentor literacy students. It 
improved workers' basic and work skills and motivated learners to 
pursue additional education or training. (Publicity materials and 
project forms are appended.) (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report represents the results and findings of Maryland's Labor 
Education Achievement Program (LEAP) of the National Workplace Literacy 
Program (NWLP) for April 1, 1991 to September 30, 1992. The report will 
share findings specific to the activities planned as part of this funding 
period. It also represents the cumulative knowledge and experience gained 
over three funding cycles in the national workplace literacy program, in 
addition, the section on Key Findings will discuss observations and results in 
the context of this current project and the experience gained over a longer 
term in engaging in work based education as part of the project. 

The report of the External Evaluator will discuss data related to achievement 
of specific project goals in greater detail. 

Selected project forms, data collect instruments, documents and other 
materials are included in the Appendix for reference and to enhance the 
usefulness of this report for other organizations interested in conducting 
work based education. 

To enhance the understanding of the findings reported in this document, it 
will be useful to summarize some of the unique aspects of the LEAP Project. 
The project is a partnership between the Maryland State Department of 
Education, as the education partner required by the program, and the 
Baltimore Metropolitan Council of AFL-CIO Unions, as the business partner. 
As a result of the partnership with the union, the project has several 
distinctive characteristics which affect the delivery system. The findings of 
the project should be viewed in terms of these characteristics which are 
typical of the perspectives outlined so effectively in Worker Centered 
Learning by Tony Sarimento. 

As a result of the partnership with the union, the companies, organizations, 
and learners recruited to be a part of the project were union affiliated. 
Since the union partner is a Council of unions, the project was affiliated 
with a potential base of over a hundred extremely diverse unions - from the 
Food and Beverage Workers to the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers. The 
project was involved with private sector employers and also public state and 
municipal employers through the AFSCME, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees. The Council also had membership in the 
seven metropolitan political jurisdictions surrounding the city of Baltimore 
Maryland. 

As a result of the partnership, LEAP worked with a wide diversity of union 
workers in multiple industries and within numerous private companies and 
public agencies over a dispersed geographic area. These characteristics of 
the project necessitated a decentralized delivery system with mini local 
teams as well as a core project level team. 



PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 



The project was staffed by a part time Project Director • Patricia Bennett of 
the Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE), a part time Project 
Coordinator for MSDE (Eric Byrd), a Project Coordinator for the AFL-CIO 
(Debra Brown-Felser of the Community Services program of the Baltimore 
Metropolitan Council of the AFL-CIO Unions), a full time Peer Counselor 
(Jean Wardenfelt) and a part time Peer Counselor for the Lower Eastern 
Shore. 

At the local level, mini local teams were formed which included a local 
Coordinator, who was usually an administrator from a community adult 
education and literacy provider, hourly teachers, and representatives from 
the management and union of the company or organization involved in that 
project site. 

The Partners - the Project Director, the two Project Coordinators, and the 
full time Peer Counselor - met biweekly in regular meetings for planning and 
implementation. In addition, there were several project level meetings 
which included the Partners and all the local coordinators. 

The project Advisory Committee met several times during the project. The 
Advisory Committee included the Partners, local coordinators, leaders of 
local unions, employers, and other community representatives interested in 
work based education - such as the local network news station. 

This structure enabled the project to have a broad base of input from and 
dialogue with the various stakeholders in the project at the local and 
community levels as well as the Partner level. Although the structure was 
complex and communication was frequently time consuming because of the 
number of individuals involved, it provided one of the strengths of the 
project. All individuals affected by the protect had an opportunity to help 
shape the project as it operated in their organization. The structure also 
facilitated individualizing and adapting the project to the needs and 
characteristics of each organization. This resulted in a highly participative 
and individualized design process for each site. 

Job descriptions were available for all of the project staff as well as the 
local coordinators and hourly instructional staff. The teacher job description 
has been further refined based on additional review and input from the 
teachers and local coordinators. 

Staff development for the project was a priority and was conducted more 
frequently than in previous funding cycles. Although staff development was 
conducted by the Project Director with other project staff, there were also 
opportunities for teachers, local coordinators, and project staff to participate 
in conferences designed to include national experts in work based 
education. 

Since most people working on the project had been involved with LEAP in 
two previous grant cycles, most training was oriented to introducing staff to 
new aspects of the project, reinforcing previous effective practices, or 
developing new skills, and introducing new materials. Since most teachers 



were continuing, any new hire teacher orientation was done by the local 
coordinator. 

Needs assessments were conducted as part of the follow-up and evaluation 
of each training event. Informal needs assessments occurred when the 
Project Director or partners visited the classrooms and spoke with teachers. 
Feedback from the Teacher, Learner, and local Coordinator surveys, which 
were part of the project evaluation system, were also used to identify 
training needs for teachers. The findings and recommendations of the 
External Evaluation Report for the previous LEAP funding cycle were also 
used to identify staff development needs. 

Teachers were given stipends for attending training since all of them were 
hourly employees. 

The project conducted a full day workshop for local coordinators in June 
which included (1) orientation to LEAP 3; (2) marketing materials and 
process; (3) learner recruitment; (4) literacy audits; (5) fiscal issues; (6) 
curriculum products and workplace instruction resources; (7) learner 
assessment; (8) project documentation; and (9) developing peer tutoring. 
Thirteen coordinators attended the training. The External Evaluator also 
attended. The project also conducted a workshop on December 10, 1991 
on Evaluation. There were ten local coordinators who attended the 
workshop in addition to the MSDE and AFL-CIO LEAP staff. The External 
Evaluator and her straff conducted the workshop. 

A teacher inservice training session was held on August 22, 1991. Twelve 
teachers attended this workshop. The topics included: (1) What is 
workplace literacy?; (2) orientation to LEAP 3; (3) instruction standards; (4) 
assessment; (5) individual education plans; (6) documentation; (7) learner 
support; (8) instruction; (9) curriculum resources; (10) program 
improvement; (11) briefing on other inservice opportunities; and (12) learner 
recognition. 

All teachers who had not previously participated in a full day workshop on 
CASAS were enrolled in the CASAS workshops conducted through the 
Maryland State Department of Education. 

In addition to these staff development activities, LEAP jointly sponsored a 
two day Professional Development Institute in October for the stAte which 
included a Workplace Literacy strand. The Project Director facilitated the 
design of this strand and consulted on the general session speakers. 
Teachers, local coordinators, and union partners attended this conference. 
Sessions related to workbased education included Tom Sticht on Workplace 
and Family Literacy, Linda Mrowicki on Designing Curriculum and Instruction 
for Workplace Literacy, the Center for Workforce Education on Developing 
Skills on Facilitating Group Learning, and National Workplace Literacy 
Program Models - presentations by four NWLP projects. 

In the Spring, LEAP consulted on the development of the workbased 
education sessions to be presented as part of the Maryland Association for 
Adult, Community, and Continuing Education conference and sponsored 
LEAP teachers, local coordinators, and union partners to attend. The 
workplace sessions included: (1) In.plementing a Workplace Literacy 



Program: A Model for Business/Education Partnerships; (2) Overcoming 
Anxiety and Skepticism: Selling Workplace Literacy Programs to 
Management and Employers; (3) Work-Based Literacy Curriculum 
Development; and (4) Manufacturing Model for Work-Based Education. All 
sessions were presented by Project Directors or Staff from NWLP grants. 



COMPARISON OF ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

1.0 Provide workplace literacy services to 800 union employees 
and dislocated workers in Maryland. 

The project pJanned and recruited union workers for three 
cycles of classes - Summer, Winter, and Fail - between April 1 , 
1991 and September 30, 1992. 

LEAP learners were predominantly middle aged (mean 39.6 
years) workers who had been in their present job for 8.7 years 
and with their current employer for 12 years. The average 
learner had been engaged in the same type of work for 12.6 
years. Blacks (59.5%) enrolled more often than Caucasians 
(32.9%) or Hispanics (2.3%). Women (59.8%) enrolled more 
often than men (40.2%). Only 10.8% of the learners were 
noivEnglish speaking. At least 91% of LEAP enrollees had 
completed the ninth grade. Approximately 8% had less than 
eight years of education. 

Although there were a variety of industries represented in 
LEAP, the largest group of enrollees were municipal workers 
(25.8%). Manufacturing (16%), garment (5.1%), and metals 
(13.4%) industries were the other primary industries 
represented. 

The large number of municipal workers involved in the project 
are a direct result of the excellent cooperation, support, and 
high visibility that Baltimore Mayor Schmoke and his Labor 
Commissioner provided. Mayor Schmoke has been 
extraordinarily supportive of literacy in general, using the 
slogan "Baltimore - the City that Reads" for his administration. 
Specific to LEAP, he provided paid release time to any city 
employee to attend LEAP classes, attended the LEAP 
recognition ceremony each year, and did public service 
announcements for a local network television station for the 
project. In addition to the Baltimore City municipal workers, 
two other groups of municipal workers were involved in the 
project. Drivers from the State transportation department in 
need of a commercial driver's license and employees of a 
county highway administration also participated. 

Worker recruitment was conducted primarily by the union. The 
union partner worked closely with each local union president 
and shop steward to identify the level of need and interest in 
each company or state/local municipal agency by conducting 
either a formal or informal survey (see Appendix). Multiple 
techniques such as announcements at union meetings, goinq 
through the shop floor and talking with workers at the time 
clock at the beginning or end of their shift, a project video 
tape, union newsletters. Public Service Announcements 
featuring Mayor Schmoke of Baltimore, payroll stuffers flyers 
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bulletin board notices, and direct mailings to former learners 
were used to recruit enrollees. 

While the union partner was highly effective in identifying 
interested local unions and individual workers who were 
interested in classes, it proved considerably more difficult in 
this cycle than in previous ones to translate interest into actual 
instruction and classes. This was largely as a result of the 
economy. Several interested companies either closed during 
the project, experienced re-organization and work-force 
reductions, reduced hours of production, or experienced other 
serious economic impacts which absorbed their time and 
energy. 

The project served more than eighty percent (664) of its 
projected participants. Although the 644 learners reported by 
the External Evaluators is less than the 800 projected, it does 
not reflect the full number served by the project. Several 
factors contributed to an underreporting of learners. During 
this project period, LEAP developed and implemented an 
extensive evaluation system which included computerized data 
collection of Individual learner data. This system collected data 
on 641 learners from the Winter and Fall sessions. 

A new data collection system for LEAP was implemented six 
months after the project had begun. We are in transition to 
capturing a more full reporting of participants. Early in the 
project period, some staff were not fully and accurately 
completing forms. Efforts were made to examine both the data 
collection system and processes. After a refinement of the 
system, a preliminary review indicates the accuracy has 
increased. The full LEAP enrollment is expected to be reflected 
in the evaluation data base in future projects. 

Offer 96 hours of instructiof} to all participating workers. 

Learners were given the opportunity to enroll in at least two 
classes for a total of 120 hours of instruction. Since each 
class was designed to meet the needs of a specific workplace, 
the hours of instruction for each class sometimes varied from a 
low of 24 hours to a high of 75 hours. The majority of classes 
offered 60 hours of instruction. 

Thirty-seven (37) classes were offered at twenty (20) 
worksites, union halls, and other locations. For city municipal 
workers in Baltimore, most classes were not held in city 
buildings because of problems identifying appropriate classroom 
space with security for the scheduled class hours. 

At some other sites, companies opted to hold classes at a 
community center or a school building in the neighborhood 
because of a lack of adequate or safe facilities for instruction. 
One company. East AIco, installed a computer laboratory and 
created an instructional classroom. Maryland Specialty Wire 



buiit a classroom at an estimated cost of $7,000.00 to 
accommodate the classes. 

Employers participated extensively in supporting and 
contributing to the project. Documented employer 
contributions were valued at a minimum of $55,163. Their 
support and assistance included dedicated classroom space - 
some very well equipped for instruction - bonuses to 
employees, paid release time, workplace materials, use of 
facilities including security services and utilities. Staff time - 
including planning, materials development, and meetings - 
newsletter coverage and company recognition ceremonies were 
also contributed. 

Provide Workplace - specific, competericy-based literacy 
instructiof). 

During the project period, there was an increased emphasis on 
literacy analysis/literacy audits to increase the workplace 
specificity of the instruction. A component of the staff 
development for local team coordinators included training in 
literacy analysis. The literacy analysis information was 
particularly effective in highlighting some of the communication 
skills necessary for sewing machine operator positions. At one 
site, the staff person conducting the literacy analysis spent 30 
hours with company staff to do an analysis and begin 
developing related instructional modules using computer based 
learning. The improved literacy audits helped significantly to 
increase the degree to which instruction was workplace 
specific. 

There continue to be many challenges in providing workplace 
specific instruction. The first challenge is the motivation of 
individual workers. Workers sometimes had little interest in 
increasing their skills and knowledge about their current job. 
As the project evaluation study found, only 11% wanted to 
improve what they perceived as their job skills. Some were 
planning to and hoping to leave their current job. Some felt 
already sufficiently capable of performing their jobs at a highly 
competent level by accommodation, even if they have not 
learned the underlying basic skills. Many were interested in 
improving their skills for other reasons. Other workers reported 
being burned out with anything related to their job and felt 
more motivated to learn something they perceived as "new" 
and different, rather than more about their jobs. The 
predominant (90.6%) reason workers identified for enrolling in 
class was self improvement. This made the task of developing 
workplace specific instruction highly challenging. It was 
possible to still meet the perceived needs of the individual 
workers within the context of a workplace curriculum, but more 
difficult, especially since this is a voluntary program. 

Other challenges in providing workplace specific instruction 
resulted from the dichotomy in American business today. 



Some employers had "dummy-ed down** current job tasks in 
response to the skills deficit they perceive in the workforce. 
Some acknowledged they needed a workforce with higher 
basic and technical skills in order to be competitive and to 
introduce new technology. A literacy audit was not always 
useful in this type of workplace. The current job tasks required 
limited basic skills; the future jobs were ill-defined in terms of 
tasks and underlying skills requirements. The rate at which 
new technology was planned for and introduced varied. 
Companies, especially small businesses, had varied levels of 
sophistication and interest in planning for the human resource 
demands required by this transition from jobs with low skill 
requirements to jobs which demanded intermediate and 
advanced basic skills. 

These issues of worker motivation and employer transition 
continue to be extremely critical and challenging in obtaining a 
realistic literacy analysis and developing workplace-specific 
instruction. 

Literacy analysis and work-based curriculum development was 
also the mos; time consuming and time sensitive aspect of the 
project. It required a significant amount of time to conduct an 
analysis and to have access to individuals and segments of the 
organization, such as the shop floor or workers who were 
doing production work. In addition, once the organization and 
workers had agreed to participate in the project, both parties 
wanted classes to begin immediately. The timing of conducting 
the analysis, developing instruction, recruiting workers, 
scheduling classes and assessing learners was not necessarily a 
neat linear process but became rather an art of balancing and 
maintaining worker interest, company motivation, and the time 
necessary for adequate development. 

Instruction was developed through a variety of methods. Staff 
development workshops for the hourly teachers and local 
education coordinators shared work-based education curriculum 
products with project staff. These included products previously 
developed by this project for the Garment Industry, General 
Manufacturing, Health Industry, Food Service Industry and 
Union Workers. In addition products from other national 
workplace literacy projects and products from ERIC were made 
available. Appropriate commercial materials which might have 
some limited applicability were also shared. 

The local education coordinator and the instructor used the 
literacy audit, company materials, LEAP products and other 
appropriate materials to develop instruction. In those cases 
where the analysis and the company indicated a need for a 
high school credential, instruction for the GED was also 
developed using workplace connections. 

The Project Director, MSDE Coordinator and the AFL-CIO 
Coordinator and the Peer Counselor made site visits on a 
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regular basis to observe the instruction. The observations and 
the evaluation results indicated good implementation of 
workplace instruction. 

The evaluation surveys indicated that there were still some 
barriers for some classes. These included learners who could 
not relate workplace instruction to their perceived needs. For 
example, some learners were Interested in computer 
applications far beyond the limits of computer assisted 
instruction defined by the national program standards. Some 
teachers felt they needed more class time or more paid 
preparation to make the instruction workplace specific. 

7.3 Provide participants with a comprehensive support system. 

A comprehensive support system was in place for learners 
during the project. The project included a system for providing 
compensation for extra hours of child care necessary for 
learners who attended class. A simple registration form 
completed by the learner and signed by the teacher enabled 
learners to receive reimbursement for this expense. A similar 
system was used to provide bus tokens for learners who used 
public transportation. 

Two thirds of the enrollees reported in the evaluation they had 
been informed about the child care stipends. Only fifty-one 
learners used the child care support service. Another thirty- 
nine learners reported on follow-up it would have assisted them 
to participate in the classes. Seventy percent of the enrollees 
reported in the evaluation that they were informed of the 
tokens for public transportation assi'^tance. Transportation 
support services were provided to sixty-three learners; an 
additional fifty-four reported an interest in the service. 

Although orientation to these support services was provided on 
the opening night of class, the evaluation results suggest it 
may also be useful to find a way to make this information 
available throughout the class period so that learners who find 
they have a need after classes begin could benefit from this 
support. 

In addition to transportation and child care stipends, the project 
Peer Counselor was extren active in assisting learners in the 
metropolitan area with informal counseling and referral. The 
project's close alliance with the Community Services arm of the 
AFL-CIO made the range of social services provided by their full 
time staff available to learners from a referral by the teachers, 
Peer Counselor, or other LEAP staff. Learners received some 
especially critical assistance from this resource during the 
project period. The stipends, the informal union communication 
network, the Peer Counselor, and the project relationship with 
the AFL-CIO Community Services group were invaluable in 
providing both the encouragement and safety net to help 
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learners reduce the barriers to enrolling in and completing 
classes. 

The project conducted a follow-up survey of LEAP enrollees 
who did not complete classes to find out the reason for non- 
completion and what would have helped them to complete. 
Although two (2) former learners suggested on-site child care 
facilities, no other support service recommendations were 
cited. 

From both the External Evaluation and from information 
provided by individual teachers on students in their classes, we 
continue to be aware that many of the learners in need of work 
based education services have lives where any change in the 
family system can crumble their existing family support 
systems, eliminate their discretionary time, or present typical 
adult life barriers. Some examples of the reasons for dropping 
out of one class are listed below. None of these could be 
assisted by the support services provided within the scope of 
the project. 

■ A LEAP enrolleo had to share a vehicle with his working 
spouse to get to work. He had to lend his son a vehicle to 
get to work, after his son had wrecked his own car. 

■ A LEAP !earner had to begin providing care for a spouse 
who was diagnosed with cancer and had a tumor removed. 
The learner's father was also ill with cancer. 

■ A LEAP learner in a rural area who walked a mile to class 
most of the time developed bronchitis, had sick children, 
and a conflict with the children's father who did everything 
he could to prevent her from attending class. 

2.0 Develop a regional approach to workplace literacy and 

disseminate information on the implications for management 
and implementation in a multi-site and multi-industry program. 

The project was conducted in a multi-site program offered at 
over twenty locations in seven different jurisdictions including 
the highly urban environment of Baltimore City, several 
suburban counties in the metropolitan area, and two extremely 
rural counties of Maryland - Cecil and Wicomico. 

The project experienced great success in all areas of the state 
except the lower Eastern Shore. This project period was the 
first in which LEAP attempted to conduct classes in this very 
rural part of the state which has a distinctive culture and 
employment environment. 

The lower Eastern Shore is a three hour drive one way from the 
metropolitan area of the state where the majority of LEAP 
classes are conducted. It ic under the jurisdiction of a different 
administrative Union Council than the areas are served by the 
LEAP union partner. Although the Lower Eastern Shore is 



sparsely populated and has traditionally had a farming and 
water based economy, there are a number of food processing, 
poultry and garment manufacturers in the area. It is an area 
which has traditionally not had many union organized 
companies. 

The project planned to expand the regional approach to work- 
based education by conducting classes in several of the four 
counties in this lower shore area. The first activity was to 
develop a relationship between the two Union Councils - the 
Metropolitan Baltimore and the Delmarva Central Labor Council. 
The Union partner met with their counterparts on the Lower 
Shore to identify potential companies and to work through the 
communication and reporting linkages for this aspect of the 
project. A satellite base was established on the Lower Shore 
with space, a phone and a part-time Peer Counselor in one local 
union site. A recently retired union member was hired part 
time as a Peer counselor to assist with local communication, 
recruitment, and support. 

Through the education partner and the Salisbury State 
University consultants, linkages were made with local adult 
education and literacy service providers. The project was also 
able to learn from the experience of a recent state effort by the 
State Department of Economic and Employment Development 
to provide basic and vocational-technical skills to local 
dislocated union workers from several food processing plants 
that had closed. 

Marketing and recruitment was initiated jointly by the union 
partner and the local union council. While there was interest 
from several local unions representing a number of companies, 
it was difficult to identify a company where there were 
sufficient potential learners at one site to conduct a class. In 
addition, some of the largest union companies, who had earlier 
expressed an interest in classes, were experiencing the 
economic impact of the recession and reducing work hours and 
workforce. Classes were initiated eventually in Wicomico 
County at a plant that processed seafood into fried, frozen 
products for commercial restaurants. 

Although expansion of the project in the Lower Easter Shore 
was not as fast or extensive as originally envisioned, the 
project gained a number of valuable insights which will be 
useful to other programs which seek to operate in several 
diverse regions over a significant geographic area. The key 
finding is the need for experimentation with highly innovative 
delivery systems for instruction, which will make it cost 
effective and time efficient, to provide instruction to small 
clusters of workers from different industries in widely separate 
geographic areas. Since the project did not conduct as many 
classes in the expanded area as anticipated, a journal article 
instead of a formal paper is in preparation to describe further 
the learnings from this expansion effort. 
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3.0 Expand the workplace literacy program to elever) jurisdictions. 

As described above, the project operated in seven jurisdictions 
as a result of conducting classes in one of the four counties on 
the Lower Eastern Shore. All areas of the state which had 
been projected were served. These included Baltimore city and 
Baltimore, Carroll, Cecil, Frederick, Harford, and Wicomico 
counties. 

4.0 Implement technology focused instructional delivery systems to 
enhance workplace literacy skills. 

The project experimented with the use of computer assisted 
instruction (CAI) during the project. Experience as well as the 
External Evaluation indicated that the desire to learn or improve 
computer skills was a powerful motivator for adults to enter a 
voluntary work based education program. Thirty-two (32%) 
percent of LEAP learners identified learning or improving 
computer skills as their motivation for enrolling. The learners' 
self-esteem was enhanced by being able to tell co-workers and 
friends they were taking "a computer class" even when it was 
a literacy class with CAI as a supplement. They were 
motivated, also, by the opportunity to learn something that 
their children were doing. 

Given the restrictions in the National Workplace Literacy 
Program on the use of computer technology, the project limited 
technology to the specific role which was defined by the 
federal program. Computer skills were taught in the context of 
the skills necessary to operate the instructional software. 
In the previous LEAP project, CAI was only available at one 
site. There was a waiting list of over 100 learners for 
instruction at that site. During this project, CAI was available 
at almost every instructional site. 

Two new sites were developed for Baltimore City which had 
microcomputer laboratories already available. The Booker T. 
Washington School made its classrooms and Apple computer 
laboratory available for instruction. The Maryland Rehabilitation 
Center, a medical and vocational training center for adults with 
disabilities in Baltimore, made its classrooms and computer 
learning laboratory available for LEAP learners in the evening. 
In addition some companies, as part of the partnership created 
computer learning centers for LEAP. East AIco, an aluminum 
plant in Frederick County, created a microcomputer laboratory 
for use by LEAP students and the Mass Transit Administration 
(MTA) of Maryland converted an out of service bus into a 
mobile computer laboratory. The MTA laboratory provided six 
(6) IBM personal computers and two (2) IBM interactive video 
stations. The site was unique in that it was staffed for 12 
hours a day, from 7:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., with an instructor. 
Workers came to individualized microcomputer based 



instruction classes for the basic skills to prepare for the 
Commercial Driver's Licence (CDL) test when they were 
between shifts or during any periods they were on call at the 
union halL The mobile classroom/lab unit was on site at one 
location for five (5) months and then driven to a second MTA 
Division location for 5 months. Workers could follow the 
classroom/lab to the new site or wait for it to return. Given the 
unique nature of the work for the mass transit drivers for the 
Baltimore Metropolitan area, this was a very effective delivery 
system with workers attending at least twice a week for no 
fewer than an hour and a half per session. 

4.0 Continue operation of a computer based literacy training center 
in Baltimore City. 

The Ripken Learning Center, an adult learning center operated 
by the Baltimore City Literacy Corporation and originally 
purchased for literacy efforts by Cal Rioken of the Baltimore 
Orioles, was contracted as an evening instructional location 
primarily for Baltimore City municipal employees. The classes 
operated Monday thru Thursday from 5-7 p.m. for thirty weeks 
for 180 instructional hours. Instruction was provided in 
classrooms for an hour and then all students had an 
opportunity to enhance work related basic skills in the CAI 
laboratory for an hour. They practiced writing skills using the 
computer including activities such as resumes, applications, 
safety reports, memos, letters, and grievances. A total of 120 
learners participated in instruction at this site. 

4. / Implement a portable microcomputer learning laboratory which 
will provide computer assisted instruction. 

The project had planned to use portable microcomputers to 
supplement traditional instruction as a tool to increase the cost 
effectiveness of delivering work-based education to companies 
in rural areas with small workforces. Eight microcomputers had 
been purchased with LEAP funds for use in a county that had 
not been able to meet the needs of several employers because 
of the small number of learners available for class at a site. 
When recruitment took place after computers were available for 
a CAI laboratory on site, the number of learners enrolling 
increased dramatically. At Lion Brothers, a company that 
produces embroidered patches such as those worn by 
astronauts and ball players, classes were held at two plant 
locations - Taneytown and Owings Mills. At Owings Mills, 
three basic skills classes were conducted for 35 learners on 
both the day shift and the second shift. An additional class for 
24 ESL learners was also conducted. 

The portable computers were used to establish a small 
computer laboratory at the Owings Mills plant. In addition to 
having CAI to supplement classroom instruction, the computer 
laboratory was available for individual practice when class was 



not in session and learners had access to the learning software 
to supplement their instruction. 

The learners and teachers all found the addition of CAI 
provided additional options for individualization of instruction. 
The portable computers were very effective in providing CAI at 
multiple sites without investing in permanent learning 
laboratories. As classes ended at Lion Brothers, the computers 
were moved to another plant in Carroll County for use with the 
workers at that site. 

In planning for the implementation of the portable 
microcomputer laboratories, the project found it essential to 
allow for sufficient preparation time to have the computers 
loaded with the software appropriate for the site and to prepare 
the site, which often included some re-vamping of the wiring, 
outlets, and security for in plant areas not previously used for 
computers. It was also important to have a technical person 
available to trouble shoot if there were any technical problems 
at the site. 

In addition to the portable microcomputer laboratory and new 
class sites that used existing microcomputer facilities, the 
project also operated a second laboratory, with computers 
purchased by the Union partner through a separate literacy 
grant specifically for LEAP learners. These computers were 
used to establish a laboratory at Maryland Speciality Wire 
where two classes were conducted for eighteen learners. The 
experience at this site was similar to that described above - he 
number of learners recruited increased with the availability or 
CAI, learners had access to and used the computers outside of 
class hours to supplement their instructional time, and 
additional preparation time and consultation was needed to 
insure a smooth operation. 

5.0 Develop and disseminate additional industry specific workplace 
literacy curriculum guides and instructional learning packets. 

5. 1 uavelop curriculum guide and learning packet for the food 
processing industry. 

in planning for expansion to the Lower Eastern Shore area of 
Maryland, the project had targeted the food processing and 
poultry industries for classes and planned to develop curriculum 
products based on the literacy analysis for each of these 
industries. The project was unable to conduct any classes for 
the poultry processing industry. Even though a considerable 
amount of work was initiated to collect data to develop 
curriculum for this industry, the project was unable to progress 
beyond the initial stages without a company sponsor for 
classes. 

A curriculum resource guide was developed for the food 
processing industry based on the analysis and experience in 



classes for a food processing company. The draft guide is 
included in the Appendix to this report. The final publication 
will be distributed to the national ERIC clearinghouse for Adult, 
Career and Vocational Education when it is printed. 

The process used to develop this curriculum resource guide 
included extensive input from the instructors using information 
from the literacy analysis. The materials were also reviewed by 
the union, project staff, the LEAP instructors from another site, 
and a local coordinator. The curriculum product benefitted 
from this multi-perspective review and revision. The project Is 
interested in field testing the product if another food processing 
site is developed. 

5.2 Field test previously developed curriculum materials in other 
areas of the state. 

The project was very active in exploring the question of 
portability for work-based curriculum products and spent some 
time experimenting with various products. 

The product provided all LEAP teachers with copies of the 
curriculum products previously developed by the project. 
These included curriculum resource guides in Manufacturing, 
Garment Industry, Health Care Industry, Food Service Industry, 
and a Union Workers Curriculum. Some part of these materials 
were used by most LEAP instructors and were the favorite 
instructional materials for 13% of the LEAP instructors. The 
materials were of most benefit when a class was conducted in 
a similar industry. However, the products also provided 
teachers with a wealth of ideas of ways to develop work 
specific instructional mati^rials and were useful modelf; even 
when they taught in industries other than those for which LEAP 
had published curriculum products. 

5.3 Field test curriculum guides developed by other national 
workplace literacy programs. 

The project sought out products from other rational workplace 
literacy projects which might be applicable to the industries in 
which LEAP was operating. The project had particular success 
with Craft Math which was developed by the Homebuilders 
Institute. This product was field tested in the classes that were 
provided to 19 electrician apprentices who needed remediation 
in math to participate in the apprenticeship program of the 
international Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

in addition, project staff previewed sample video ta^es of the El 
Paso Community College curriculum for the garment industry. 
Dr. Carol Clymer Spradling, Project Director, conducted a staff 
development session for LEAP teachers working in the garment 
industry to orient them to the materials and to brain storm on 
possible adaptations. The staff were very enthusiastic about 
possible ways to uso the video and print based materials. The 



sample tapes have been successful In the limited field test in 
LEAP classes and a full set of tapes and materials have been 
ordered. When they are received, we will be doing a more 
thorough field test of the applicability in the garment industry in 
Maryland. 

The jse of the El Paso video products is especially interesting 
since they were developed for an ESL environment and are 
being field tasted in a non ESL class. It is important to note 
that while these work based education curriculum products 
appear to be very useful and can be adapted in many creative 
ways, each work based site still requires substantial teacher 
preparation time to make instruction functional and contextual 
to that particular work site. The curriculum products developed 
by the projects can provide a rich resource for teachers but 
would be inappropriate to superimpose on another work site 
without modification and adaptation. 

The project continues to be interested in exploring the 
usefulness of curriculum products developed for a specific work 
based education program. 

6.0 Develop a Peer Mentor Training Program to affect recruitment 
and retention of students. 

Previous project experience had indicated that the project Peer 
Counselor was extraordinarily effective in recruiting and 
retaining learners. During this funding cycle, the project 
attempted to expand the support provided by the Peer 
Counselor through developing a volunteer Peer Mentor 
program. Extensive discussion was conducted in the project 
about the appropriate role for the Peer Mentor, who would be 
recruited for the volunteer positions, and the type of training 
that should be provided. The name for the function was 
changed to Learning Advocate. 

6. 1 Develofj a Peer ii/lentor Training Program 

A survey of the literature was done on Peer Mentors. In 
addition, the project reviewed similar types of programs 
including the Northeast Metro Technical College Peer 
Tutors/Coaches program, the Sensitivity and Recruitment 
Training program of the Pennsylvania Workplace Literacy 
Project, and the Learning Advocate program of the California 
Workiife Education Resource Center. 

The LEAP program was designed to recruit union members who 
would be teamed with a particular class of learners and 
teachers. The volunteer Learning Advocate role was to attend 
class regularly, assist the teacher with attendance and making 
follow up calls to absent learners, assist with tutoring, and to 
provide informal supportive counseling for learners. 



Recruitment of Learning Advocates was completed in January 
and a three-day training session was conducted on February 6, 
7, and 8, 1992. The training was conducted by Lee Schore of 
the Center for Working Life. A Learning Advocate manual was 
provided for each participant. The manual covered the role of 
the learning advocate, barriers to learning, communication and 
listening skills, responding with empathy, the counseling 
framework, and hidden counseling issues. 

The three-day training included: 1) Attitudes toward Education 
and an Introduction to LEAP; 2) Skills needed to be an Effective 
Learning Advocate; 3) Developing a Team Approach. The 
session on teaming was a joint session for the Learning 
Advocates and the LEAP teachers who had expressed an 
interest in having a Learning Advocate in their class. 

6.2 Train at least 40 union members to identify, recruit and mentor 
literacy students. 

Training was provided to 16 Learning Advocates and 17 LEAP 
teachers. Advocates began working with teachers and learners 
after the winter cycle classes had begun. Both teachers and 
Learning Advocates were surveyed by the External Evaluator 
about the effectiveness of the Learning Advocates program. 
The data indicates they were useful in tutoring learners, 
coordinating project support services such as child care and 
transportation, obtaining materials from the workplace, and in 
helping to relieve learner anxieties about their learning 
experience. 

The project felt the Peer Mentor or Learning Advocate concept 
was useful and is continuing to refine the role of the volunteer 
and to explore methods for enhancing the teaming between the 
Learning Advocate and the teacher. It was felt that additional 
experience is necessary to fully assess the impact of this 
function. 

6.3 Retain no less the 75% of students enrolled. 

Since the Learning Advocates were not involved with students 
until the middle of the winter/spring class cycle, it was deemed 
inappropriate to assess their impact on learner retention. 
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SCHEDULE OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND TARGET DATES 

The project succeeded in achieving its objectives on schedule in most areas. 
Recruitment, marketing, instructional design, learner supports, instruction, 
and technology focused instructional deliverv systems were all developed on 
schedule. Some slippage was experienced in three areas but the impact on 
the project was minimal. 

Objective 3 Expanding the program to include the lower Eastern Shore of 
Maryland was somewhat delayed by the time required to 
establish a working relationship with another union council and 
to obtain a commitment from a union company with a larqe 
enough workforce to hold a class. This was discussed in ,Tiore 
detail in a previous section of this report. 

Objective 5 Workplace literacy curriculum objectives were achieved on 

schedule expect for 5.1 - developing a curriculum guide for the 
poultry industry. As described earlier, the schedule for 
achieving this objective was delayed by the lack of participation 
by a poultry company in the project. Substantial preliminary 
work was done to develop the curriculum guide and the project 
hopes to continue working toward completing this activity 
when a partnership with a local poultry company is formed. 

Objective 6 The Peer Mentor program, renamed the Learning Advocate 

program, was also somewhat off schedule with the volunteer 
Learning Advocates placed with classes in the Winter cycle 
instead of the Fall cycle. The partners spent considerable time 
on the front end of this aspect of the project to develop a 
common understar.^'^g of the role for the Learning Advocates 
and to develop the training for these volunteers. When the 
partners had reached concensus on the role of the Learning 
Advocate, the activities progressed quickly and the objectives 
were achieved. 

A factor which continues to make the management of all 
aspects of a national Workplace Literacy Program grant 
immensely challenging is the overlapping grant cycles. The 
project was operating the last several months of one grant 
cycle, starting up another grant cycle, and carrying out the 
planning and development of an application for a third grant 
cycle. These overlapping time frames make it significantly 
more difficult to operate at maximum effectiveness. 
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SERVICES TO LEARNERS 

Substantial work based education services were provided to at least 664 
learners. Classes were provided for lower level learners, including some 
learners who were essentially pre-iiterate and learning disabled. Classes 
were also provided to GED ability learners. In organizations where the 
literacy analysis included a specific management request for GED 
instruction, it was provided. It was also provided for organizations that 
were introducing a requirement that all workers obtain their GED in order to 
retain their employment. Remedial and refresher classes were also provided 
to workers at a higher skills level who were not in need of a diploma. 

Instruction was designed based on the literacy analysis of the organization. 
The analysis components varied somewhat from organization to organization 
but generally included interviews with management, union, and a highly 
competent worker using the CASAS Literacy Analysis. Shadowing a highly 
competent worker, touring the plant or shop floor and reviewing company 
materials were also employed. 

Specific basic skills taught in the context of the workplace included 
technical vocabulary development. For example, at one needle trades site, 
ESL workers learned the names for over 250 different colors of thread. 
Reading flow charts, graphs, and contracts were also frequently taught 
skills. 

Individual learner assessments were conducted for each learner, except for 
ESL students, using the CASAS assessment system. In addition, most 
learners also did a writing sample as part of their assessment. Teachers 
also conducted interviews with learners to establish goals and to assist in 
the needs assessment. An individual learning plan was developed for the 
majority of learners. 
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DISSEMINATION 



The dissemination of project learnings and materials have included 
conference presentations, television appearances, newspaper and 
newsletter articles, a project videotape, dissemination of curriculum 
resource materials, and the final project report. 

Since the state experienced severe fiscal constraints during the project 
period, out of state travel to disseminate information at national conferences 
was not an option. All dissemination activities have taken place within the 
state. 

LEAP staff disseminated information at the following conferences or 
meetings: 

Maryland State Department of Education's Professional 
Development Institute - "National Workplace Literacy Program 
Models" 

Maryland Association for Adult, Community and Continuing 
Education's Annual Conference - "Work Based Literacy 
Curriculum Development" 

AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Institute and U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment & training Administration's 
Lifelong Learning - Union Initiative's in Worker Training 
Regional Conference - "Operating a Worker-Centered Literacy 
Program" 

The program also received extensive print and electronic media coverage. 
Samples of some articles are included in the Appendix. In addition, CBS 
affiliate Channel 1 1 aired Public Service Announcements about the project. 

A documentary about education produced by Maryland Public Television 
included a segment highlighting the LEAP program. This program, "Making 
the Grade", was aired on PBS Channel 67. 

Two very special dissemination activities took place in this grant cycle. A 
program was presented at the Booker T. Washington Middle School in 
Baltimore for the students and faculty. The school is an evening site for 
LEAP classes, primarily for municipal workers from the City of Baltimore. 
The program highlighting lifelong learning was presented by a LEAP 
participant and the LEAP Peer Counselor. Mayor Schmoke also participated. 
The second very special event was the project Recognition Ceremony, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, which invited all LEAP participants who 
successfully completed their classes, their families, and employers to a 
celebration. All learners received certificates and were congratulated by the 
State Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Nancy Grasmick and the President of 
the Baltimore Metropolitan Council of the AFL-CIO. Mayor Schmoke of 
Baltimore gave out special citations from his office to learners identified by 
their classmates or teachers as outstanding students. Representatives of 
the chief elected official from each county also participated in recognizing 
learners from their jurisdictions. 
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A panel had selected a learner to be rejognized as the student of the year 
from among those nominated by their classmates and teachers. This learner 
received special recognition and several gifts obtained by the AFL-CIO 
including an evening dinner and brunch at the Omni Hotel near the harbor in 
Baltimore, a harbor cruise and lunch and passes to the National Aquarium in 
Baltimore. 

The project also disseminated the final project report and the External 
Evaluation Report to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education. When the Food Processing Industry Curriculum 
Resource guide competes its final publishing, it will also be placed in the 
ERIC Clearinghouse. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS AND KEY FINDINGS 



The project was extremely successful in improving the basic skills of 
workers, 

■ The CASAS pre and post test reading scores had a statistically 
significant gain of three points for enrolled learners, 

■ Eighty-nine (89) learners indicated LEAP was very useful in 
assisting them to obtain their GEO, 

■ A follow-up survey of former LEAP enrollees found that thirty- 
five (35) had received their GEO after they finished their 
classes. 

The External Evaluation also found LEAP to have a significant impact on the 
learner as a worker. This is an especially interesting result since, as noted 
earlier, only 11% of enrollees identified improving work skills as a 
motivation for entering classes. 

■ Nearly three quarters (73.8%) of the learners reported 
improvement in job skills. 

■ More than two-thirds (65.3%) of the learners reported the class 
was helpful in learning more about their jobs. 

■ Almost seventy (69.6) percent of the learners indicated LEAP 
helped them to meet quality standards. 

■ The majority of learners (81.7%) reported LEAP had improved 
their work team skills. (At enrollment, only 1.3% of LEAP 
learners reported improving work team skills as a motivating 
factor.) 

■ Nearly half of the learners (45.6%) said LEAP helped them to 
advance on the job. This is extremely high since advancement 
in most union organizations was frequently based on seniority 
rather than education or training. 

■ More than three quarters (76.3%) of the learners reported that 
LEAP had improved their chances of changing jobs, which was 
sometimes a motivation for enrolling in the classes. 

■ A follow-up study of learners who had completed LEAP classes 
found that twenty percent (20%) reported that LEAP classes 
helped them to get better jobs either within the same company 
or at a different company. 

Another very significant area of impact for LEAP learners was on their 
motivation to pursue additional education or training. 

■ Most (65.4%) learners at program exit expressed an interest in 
continuing training in community college, technical, or 
apprenticeship schools. 
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■ A follow-up survey of learners who had completed LEAP 
classes found over one third (34.3%) reported that LEAP was 
instrumental in encouraging them to pursue additional 
educational goals including the GED and external diploma 
options, enrolling in community college, obtaining job 
certification, or enrolling in apprenticeship programs. 

This project was significant in that it empirically measured changes in self 
esteem for LEAP enrollees. A Self Esteem Inventory developed by Stanley 
Coopersmith was administered pre and post to learners during the fall class 
cycle. The results, as measured and analyzed by the External Evaluator, 
revealed a statistically significant increase in self esteem for the 102 
learners with matching pre and post tests. The process was repeated with 
learners who enrolled in the winter/spring class cycle and similar trends 
resulted. 

The empirical results are further supported by the follow-up survey of 
learners who had completed classes. Most (88.5%) of these learners 
reported that LEAP was very helpful or extremely helpful in improving their 
self esteem. 

As discussed earlier in this report, concerns about learner confidentiality 
limited the collection of data from employers about changes in worker 
performance. Also, as Tom Sticht suggests in "Evaluating National 
Workplace Literacy Programs", it is not always appropriate to attribute 
changes in worker performance to instruction. With these limitations and 
caveats in mind, several participating employers were interviewed by the 
External Evaluator. 

■ Each participating employer reported he would recommend the 
program to other employers, 

■ Employee improvement was noted in: 
writing and/or verbal skills; 

communication among and between team members; 

team performance of job tasks; 

following safety procedures; 

level of participation in meetings; 

decreased level of direct supervision required; 

decreased job turnover. 

Union representatives from six companies were also interviewed and 
reported: 

■ Improvements in: 
communication skills; 
quality of work products; 

length of time to complete job tasks; 
team performance; 

amount of assistance provided to co-workers; 
level of participation in meetings; 

increased willingness to assume greater job responsibility; 
becoming more integrated into the workplace culture. 



The project also spent time looking in greater detail at the learners who did 
not complete their LEAP classes in order to identify factors that might help 
to improve the program and to learn more about the characteristics of the 
non-completer. This comparison of completers and non-completers had 
some interesting findings. Non-completers was defined as learners who did 
not attend at least 75% of the classes. 

The significant variables in the two groups were age (competers averaged 
44.2 years versus 40.6 years), years employed by the current employer 
(13.6 years for completers and 1 1 .5 for non-completers), and time in their 
present job assignment (14.2 years for completers and 12 years for non- 
completers). 

Educational background was also a significant variable. Most completers 
had left school by 1 965; most non-completers left by 1 968. More than half 
(57.9%) of the completers had taken another adult education course at 
some time. Of learners who had taken a previous adult education class, 
44.6% of the completers had taken Adult Basic Education; 49% of the non- 
completers had taken English as a Second Language. 

No differences were found in gender, native languages, or ethnicity of 
completers and non-completers. 

The findings that 57.9% of the completers had taken a previous adult 
education course is very interesting. Especially, when noting that the 
survey of learners enroling in LEAP this cycle indicates that almost one half 
had taken other adult education courses - GED or ABE. This information 
would seem to indicate that learners who voluntarily enroll in a work based 
education program are most likely learners who had a previous successful 
experience as an adult learner. This was a previously unknown 
characteristic of LEAP enrollees and successful completers. 

Since this project has been in operation since 1988, the project conducted a 
follow-up study of learners who had been enrolled in classes prior to the 
current funding cycle to obtain information on outcomes beyond those 
apparent when the learner exited the program. The External Evaluator 
conducted this survey and, in addition to outcomes reported above, found 
an impact beyond the learner and the workplace. 

■ The majority of LEAP learners reported attending class helped 
them to encourage family members (57.1%) and friends 

(71 .4%) to achieve their educational goals. 

■ Most learners stated that LEAP classes had helped them 
become more active in their community (54.3%) and in their 
union (42.9%), 

In summary, some of the important results of this project are the additional 
understanding it provides of the motivations of workers who voluntarily 
enroll in work-based education, the related accomplishments they achieve at 
program exit and at a later interval, the different characteristics of 
completers and non-completers, and the impact of work-based education on 
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worker self esteem. These project results have further Informed the 
experiences gained in operating a work-based education program. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The project, based on experience in the National Workplace Literacy 
Program, would like to make the following recommendations to the U.S. 
Department of Education for the Program. 

1 . Adjust the grant cycle to minimize the overlapping of project 
funding cycles. 

2. Reduce the time between grant application submission and 
grant award notification. 

3. Review the regulation which prohibits computer literacy as an 
allowable instructional area for work-based education. It is 
considered a basic skills in the employment community and an 
extremely powerful motivator for learners. If we are preparing 
workers for the twenty-first century, it would be appropriate to 
provide them with the basic skills they will need to be 
successful workers in the future as well as today. 

{37pb6} 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

SURVEY FOR UNION MEMBERS 



1. 
2. 

3, 

4, 

5, 



NAME 



STREET ADDRESS 
CITY 



COUNTY 



ZIP 



HOME PHONE 



Do vou have: High School Diploma YES I ] I 1 

or G.E.D. YES I 1 NO [ 1 

Are vou interested in attending adult education classes? 
^ YES I ] NO I ] 



If yes, are you interested in: 

a. Getting a G.E.D. 

b. Improving math skills 

c. Improving writing skills 

d. Improving reading skills 

e. Learning to write memos 

f. Reading new manuals at work 

g. Understanding computer printouts 

h. Taking tests for promotions 



YES 
I 1 
I 1 
I 1 
I 3 
I 1 
I 1 
[ 1 
I 1 



NO 



8, 

9. 
10 



Other I 1 



11. 

12. 

13. 
14, 

15, 
16 



Where would you prefer to take classes? 

Union hall I 1 Workplace I 1 

What time would you prefer to attend classes? _ 

What, if any, would prevent you from taking classes? 

a. Location of classes not convenient YES 11 [ | 

b. Not enough time JfES NO 

c. Cost of childcare while in classes YES I J NO I 

d. Extra Transportation costs to get to classes YES I 1 NO I J 

e. Other 

Would you be more likely to attend classes if you are reimbursed 
for childcare or transportation costs? YES I ] NO I J 



Place of employment: 
Position: 



What shift do you usually work: 

j^ge: Sex: M F Children's Ages: 

Do vou have family members interested in attending classes? 
^ YES I ] NO I ) 
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JOIH PROJECT LEAP 



Labor Education Achievement Program 

Key to a better future 




DO YOU WANT? 

* job security? 

* to bid for a better job? 

* a promotion? 

* to prepare for a layoff? 

* to brush up on your reading? 

* improve your vocabulary? 

* improve your math skills? 



JOIN PROJECT LEAP! 
Labor Education Achievement Prograi 



FREE CLASSES FOR UNION MEMBERS 
*Some locations offer Computer Assisted Instruction 



STARTING IN SEPTEMBER 



FOR INFORMATION CALL: JEAN HARDENFELT, 242-1300 



^ — 



ERIC- 



Sponsored by: 
Metropolitan Baltlaore Council AFL-CIO Unions 
Maryland State Department of Education 
United Way of Central Maryland 
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TMfr AlWtr EIWeATIO»jMr CtASStS T 

LABOR EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM 

Registration & Class Schedule for September 1991 

*** In order to join a Project LEAP class , you must attend ONE 
registration/orientation session* Please choose one of the following 
locations vhere you will register and attend classes* Call and let us 
know where and when you plan to register, 242-1300 *** 



MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
5:00 - 7:00 

Maryland Rehabilitation Center 
2301 Argonne Drive 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Registration/Orientatioi. : 
September 9 or September 11 



MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
5:00 - 7:00 p.m. 

Ripken Learning Center 
2433-35 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

Regis t ration/Orientation: 
September 9 or September 11 



TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 
4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 

Booker T. Washington 

Middle School 
1301 McCulloh Street 
Baltimore, MD 21217 

Registration/Orientation: 
September 10 or September 12 



TUESDAY AND THURSDAY 
6:00 - 8:00 p.m. 

Hospital Workers Local 1199E- 

SEIU Union Hall 
1820 N. Calvert Street 
Baltimore, MD 21202 



MONDAY AND WEDNESDAY 
4:00 - 6: 00 p.m. 



Regis t rat ion/Orientation: 
September 10 or September 
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Hickory I Complex 

Civil Defense Conference Center 

2220 Ady Road, Route 543 

Bel Air, MD 

Regis trat ion /Orientation: 
September 23 or September 25 
(Classes start September 30) 



FOR INFORMATION 
PLEASE CALL 
242-1300 



ALL CLASSES WILL BEGIN THE WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 16* Classes will be held 
twice a week Monday and Wednesday or Tuesday and Thursday). 

The Project LEAP classes are sponsored by the Metropolitan Baltimore 
Council AFL-CIO Unions, Maryland State Department of Education and 
United Way of Central Maryland. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 



October 23-25,1991 
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LITERACY WORKS STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS 



A: 



B: 



NEW TO CBE • An Overview on MAPP/CASAS 
(Competency-Based Education) 

Literacy instructors/coordinators who are new to a competency-based education process are encouraged to 
attend. This workshop will guide the participants through an understanding of competency-based education ?nd 
will include a discussion on linking curriculum, instruction and assessment. MAPP/CASAS will be presented as 
a curriculum management system which can be implemented in a variety of education settings. 



DATES 

Aug. 28,1990 
Sept. 11,1990 
Oct. 12, 1990 
Nov. 13, 1990 
Dec. (no training) 



Jan, 9,1991* 
Feb. 7, 1991* 
March 12, 1991 
AprU9,1991 
May 7,1991 



LOCATION 

Catonsville Adult Center 
Room 215 - Catonsville, MD 

Time ofzvorkshop - 
9:30 aju. to 12:30 p.m. 



MAPP: From Assessment to Instruction 
(Using Test Results to Target Instruction) 

This workshop is designed for instructors and coordinators who are interested in providing instruction and 
assessment for their competency-based education programs, it will cover how to administer MAPP/CASAS tests, 
interpret the test results, and use the test results to link assessment to curriculum and instruction. 



DATES 
Aug. 31,1990 (Location 1) 
Sept. 28,1990 (Location 2) 
Oct. 26,1990 (Location 3) 
Nov. 30, 1990 (Location 2) 
Dec. (No training) 
Jan. 25, 1991* (Location 2) 
Feb. 22, 1991* (Location 3) 
Mar. 29, 1991 (Location 2) 
Apr. 26,1991 (Location 2) 
May 31, 1991 (Location 3) 



LOCATIONS 

1) Howard Community College 
Room 121 - Learning Center 
Columbia, MD 
(Main Campus) 



3) Anne Arundel Board of Education 
Board Room, Annapolis, MD 



2) Howard Community College 
Hickory Ridge Building 
Hickory Ridge Road 
(behind main campus) 
Columbia, MD 



Time of workshop - 
9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 



C: CASAS: Employability Competencies Assessment (ECS) 

Participants will review the CASAS guide book and receive instruction on how lo administer and interpret the ECS 
locator test. Materials will be provided about the ACASAS Pre-Employment tests and on pre-employability work 
maturity assessment. 



DATES 
Oct. 18,1990 
Nov. 15,1990 
Dec. (N-o training) 
Jan. 11, 1991* 
Mar. 11991 
xMay 3,1991 



LOCATIONS 
Howard Community College 
Hickor\^ Ridge Building 
Hickory Ridge Road 
(behind main campus) 
Columbia, MD 

(All sessions except Jan. 11, 1991) 



Anne Arundel Community College 
Tni\<il Libmry, LI 16 
(Jan. 11,1991 Session only) 

Time of workshop - 
9:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 



D: Follow-up to Training 

MAPP or CASAS ECS system follow-up workshop is c^pcn to persons who have participated in previous MAPP/ 
CASAS training workshops. This session will review the assessment and instruction process and respond to 



participants' questions. 

MAPP Training 

DATES 
December 14, 1990* 
June 14, 1991 



CASAS ECS Training 

DATES 
Februarv L 1V91* 
June 7, 1991 



Time ofzvorkshop - 
9:30 to U:30a.m, 



LOCATION (for both) 
Howard Community College 
1 lickory Ridge Huilding 
I lickory Ridge Road 
(behind main campus) 
Columbia, MD 



ERIC 



^ --n case of snow, if the count/s school system is closed, th.» w(^rk'^hs>p wslj Vwnno-Il. si. Ii tlu^ . ivjniv's hool «.v Mom has j dcUwd opening, the workshop 
- ill be held one hour latcT than the scheduled time. .or 



MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
ADULT AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION BRANCH 



LITERACY WORKS 



RESPONSE FORM: REQUEST FOR MAPP/CASAS TRAINING 



Name of Agency/Program: 

Contact Person: 

Address: 



Phone #: 



CIRCLE TYPE OF PROGRAM: 



Correctional ABE 
Education 



Community 
Colleges 



Ti PE OF TRAINING WORKSHOP: 

A. Overview MAPP/CASAS* 

B. M \?P: Assessment to Instruction 

C. CASAS: Employability 

D. Follow-up to MAPP/CASAS Training 



Project SDA/ Libraries/ Community 

Independence PIC Literacy Based 

Councils Organizations 



Date Attending: 
Date Attending: 
Date Attending: 
Date Attending: 



(NOTE: Each training ivorkshop is limited to a maximum of 25 participants. Participants should be familiar with general testing 
procedures and/or literacy instruction. After trainin\^, these person^ ziill be responsible for administering the MAPP/CASAS 
assessment system in their local program.) 

PERSONS ATTENDING WORKSHOP 
AND PHONT NUMBER 



Please complete this form and return it at least tivo weeks prior to the date preferred for the workshop. Confinnat ion will be sent 
upon receipt of registration fornL If the notice has not tein received by one week prior to workshop beginning, please contact 
jacijueline Brown-Ba.xter. 



Rclurn the forni to: Jacqueline Brown-Baxter 

Maryland State Department of Education 
Division of Instruction 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
(301) 333-2379 
FAX: (301)333-2379 
TTY: (301) 333-2373 

gp^^"Ce\v participants to MAPP/CASAS competency-based education. ^ 



"ACTWtr members 
at the English- 
American plant in 
Westminster. MD aie 
expanding tneir skills 
in reading and math, as 
well as getting an intro- 
duction to computers in 
an imaginative new 
program that is pan of 
the union's workplace 
education effort* 

A group called 
L.E. A.P.(Labor 
Education Achieve- 
ment Program) has 
been estabhshed by the 
Baltimore Metro 
Council AFL-CIO 
Community Services, 
in conjunction with the 
Maryland State 
Department of Educa- 
tion* 

Business Agent 
Fred Harmer, also a 
vice-president of the 
AFL-CIO, was in- 
strumental in setting up 
the first program at 
English-Amcncan* 

Two years^ ago. 
LEAJP ran a series or classes for union members at 
Encush- American. The response from union members, 
.and the support from management, encouraged a 
^renewed program for 1991. l^AP secured a special 
firant npm the US Department of Education ana from 
U nucd Way through a project called "community prob- 
lem solvmg," which involved an expansion or the 
education programs. 

According to Debra Brown Felser, of the AFL-QO 
Commumty Services department, the program joined 
with me Carroll County Board of Education, which 
provided some computers, to rebuild peoples interest in 
learning. The classes at English-American are not strict- 
ly computer classes: students work in a study group to 
upgrade theu- verbal^ communications and maS skills, 
and then test theu- skills on special computer programs. 

For ACTWy member Shirley MiUer, it's a chance 
at the future. They say tiiat some day every home will 
have a computer and iwant to get ready," she said 

Mazie Clifton is also looking ahead, although she 
has a more specific goai:"It*s interesting to leam to run 
a computer and it s really fun, but I am thinking about 
picking up a bttie part-time work after I retire." 

Local President Ann Turner, who is also attending 
the classes, said that when she went around tiie shop to 
ask for participants in tiie program, the response was 
great and there were initially too many volunteers. Even 
now. uie classes, which meet after work in the factory, 
are divided: since there are not enough computers for 
everyone to use at the same time, some members study 

•books m a classroom situation and some bang away at 
^e two computers. 

The classes stancd in April and were supposed to 
run tor two months but may be extended unuf the end 
of June. 




LocalPnddentAnnTurner(left) watches ShirkyMm^^ 
out the computers during class at English-American. 



The program is a kmd of pilot effort, to sec if there 
IS enough mtcrest Brown Felscr would fikc to continue 
Uic program, possibly at the Londtoatown/EIdcrsburE 
facility, which is also located in Carroll County, so the 
same computers could be used for ACIWU members 
tnere. 

"I hope tiiis will be a model for other programs of 
this type m union shops," she said "Ideally; wecan buy 
our own computers so tiiat wc can run tiie progranis 
anywhere tiie members want them." 



JOBS WITH JUSTICE 



. The Balumore Region will be supporting the cam- 
pmgn for improved health care during the week of June 
3-9, which has been designated Health Care Action 
Week, part of the union-sponsored Jobs with Justice 
campaign. 

• »»P"?"8 the week, there will be posters and stickers 
in tne shops, with a wide range of educational activities 
around national health care. ^"viuc^ 

o^H^oP^^^^' l""^ ^' ^,^1 be a day of Cut the 
Red Tape, in which members will wear red ribbons or 
tape, to symbohzc the problems with abuses bv the 
insurance industry. In Baltimore, union members wiU 
hold a large raUy after work in front of the state Iii- 
surance Cpnamission building to demand an end to these 
>viU also fill out ballots of suppon for 
A Healthy Amenca," one in which there is comprehen- 
sive quality health care for all Americans. 



FRin 



1993 WORKPLACE LITERACY 
GRANTS ANNOUNCED 

Betsy Brand, Assistant Secretary for Vocational 
and Adult Education, held a June 16 press brief- 
ing to announce award of $19.2 million to sup- 
port 55 workplace literacy projects in 30 states 
and tlie District of Columbia. About half of the 
grants continue successful projects funded in 
previous cycles. The remainder are being funded 
for the first time. A total of 39 states plus the 
District of Columbia have had federally-funded 
workplace literacy projects (see map). 

Joining Brand at the briefing were representa- 
tives from the Labor Education Achievement 
Program (LEAP) project, a state- wide effort led 
by the Maryland Department of Education and 
the Metropolitan Baltimore Council of AFL- 
CIO Unions; and from one of the project's local 
programs at the Eastalco Aluminum Company 
in Frederick, Maryland. Each discussed the suc- 
cess of the program from their unique perspec- 
tive. 

Speaking on behalf of the Metropolitan Balti- 
more Council of AFL-CIO Unions, Debra 
Brown-Felser described the union's critical role 
in encouraging workers to participate in educa- 
tion programs like that at Eastalco. She cited the 
partnership requirement of the National Work- 
place Literacy Program as the critical element in 
ensuring that workplace programs meet the needs 
of both management and workers. 

Pat Bennett, project director for the Maryland 
Department of Education, cited improvements 
in worker self-esteem and confidence. This out- 
come was eloquently expressed by Viven 
Waldron, an Eastalco employee and participant 
in the program. Waldron related her experience 
in acquiring skills through the program that gave 



Assistant Secretary Betsy Brand spoke 
informally after the briefing with Ed 
Whit bred, Pot line Superintendent, and 
Vivien Waldron (c), an employee and 
participant in the workplace education 

' program at Eastalco Aliuninum 
Company, Frederick, Maryland. In 
opening the brieftnf^, Ms. Brand 
stressed the Department' s conunitment 
to strengthening workplace literacy 
partnerships by working closely with 

=la bar, bt txi kcss-axid cduc at icn 



Geographic Distribution of National Workplace 
Literacy Projects 
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her the confidence to handle greater responsibility for decision- 
making and quality control. "In the past, when equipment 
pioblcms arose," she stated "employees would wait untU supervi- 
sors were called. Now, we handle it ourselves. Tiiis avoids lost 
time and productivity." 

Waldron also cited Eastalco's change in management style as a 
contributing factor. This was echoed by Ed Whitbrcd, a potlinc 
superintendent with the company. Whitbrcd spoke of the chal- 
lenge faced by Eastalco in a global market that motivated them to 
establish the education program as part of Total Quality Manage- 
ment effort. Improvement in employee basic skiQs has enabled 
them to solve problems through self-directed work teams, he said. 
The result has been a $500,000 reduction in production costs over 

the last year. (Contact: Sarah Newcoml), 202/205-9872) 
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^■T f you never learn to read, 
^ I you'll know only what you 

I think." said teacher Mar- 
JL garet Forhan, at }\S I (Jo, 
New York City, in tlie year 1925. She 
w;u>, by all accounts, a dedicated, 
underpaid, over-worked teacher, yet a 
maker of small miracles. She wiis a 
member of a profession tliat has seen 
little chanj^e in the (55 years followinj^. 

In his opening to America s S<'h<x>ls: 
WIio Gii^'S a Damn^, premiering April 1 
and 2 at K) p.m., Fred W. Friendly — a 
former student of P^orhan's — wonders 
how her successors continue to give 
much of their lives to a career still con- 



sidered to be tliankless and on the lower 
end of the professional ladder. 

The two-part program examines the 
causes and effects of the countiVs most 
compelling internal crisis — the failure 
to educate all students and the neglect 
of its prime natural resource, the chil- 
dren. Hypothetical case studies about 
causes and cures are presented by mod- 
erators Charles H. Wesson and Charles 
Ogletree of Harvard Law School and a 
panel of educators, policy-makers, and 
govcTunu^nt and husin(*ss leaders. 

The llrst program views the role of the 
teacher jus just one factor in the contin- 
uing dilemma of a failing public school 



system. The bureaucracy which encom- 
passes administrators, parents, sch 
boards and the "system" is the othei 
suspected culprit. Deborah Meier. Prin- 
cipal of New York's (Central Park East 
Secondary School, says *i think teaching 
is an extraordinHiy opportunity. But it 
is filled with pain. It is filled with humi- 
liation of an extraordinary' degree." 
William Brock, former U.S. Senator and 
Secretary of Labor, adds, "The national 
will has been m i.ssing. The parental involve- 
ment has been missing . . ."AdamlVbanski, 
President of the F^)chester Teachers 
As.sociation, believes, "You won't really 



ERLC 




Making the Grade 

An MPT News Documentary on Education 

April 2 at 8 p.m. 
Repeats April 3 at 1 1:30 a,m. and April 4 at 11:30 p.m. 




Fiarely do we read about tlie status of 
education in America without hear- 
ing of the escalating dropout rate or 
of the growing problem of crime and 
drugs on school grounds. Yet despite 
those negative images, there are sev- 
eral stories of success here in Mary- 
land, involving not only schools but 
also students of all ages. 

John Rydell profiles a special pro- 
gram for troubled teens in Montgo 
mery County, the expansion of the 



popular Montessori curriculum in 
FVince George's County public 
schools, the growth of adult literacy 
programs in Baltimore City, initia- 
tives to advance the education level 
of those in the workplace and a new 
approach aimed at encouraging pa- 
rental involvement in their childr 
education. John Rydell is reporter/ 
producer; FXerett L. Marshhurn is 
executive producer. 
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AUGUST 1991 

EDITORS: Mary E. Lindenmith. R.N..C. 
Carol F. Wynne, R.N. 



UVINDAU HEBREW 
GERIATRIC CENTER 
ANDHOSFrrAL 



Hallucinations; a source of pain in mental illness 

from f tree""she"^r-'^' ' °^ her son hanging 

w^en she tries ?o ^ '° "'^^^ ^^""^^ ^1°"^ her room! 

tJrouS t^P window U^' H T^t" ""^^^ ^he door and 

sa^sta^^-oL^or. ^^r^l^l^^^^^^ ^^^l^S^' ^^^^ 
it hard to eat a meal because his food tastes strangely like me ;i'He Je 
under'hi'^T f alcoholic binges when he felt'liL bujs were criwUng 
don- see o^ smelt h'^' '° ^''^"^ ^^^^^ sensations, 'other people ' 

JeUeve vou rtll ^ °l ^""^ ^^'^^ things and they don't 

Jhey try'to\aIS von Trf""''"' '^"'^ '"'^^'he your experiences and 
ln« ^ B° r °^ °' that nothing strange is happen- 

pJct;;;';ven T. > ' ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^g from tSe 

of ^ow .ood ir 1 ^ "P'u^" '^"""^ ^hat when dinner comes, regardless 
o her" who en-rh^. '^V'''''^ ''''' everything. And Len uaUy 

labe y^^ crazy fh v'/''^': -P-^^-s tire of hearing your stories and ' 

^ ^"^^^y they don't know the pain and fear. 

hospila? iuf tifri' ^"'^^^hed sound like they belong in a psychiatric 

haniciJions or S °" Levindale. They are suffering from 

evidence o ^h. ^ T^"""^ perceptions which they believe are real despite 

Sln^Mna ?on^ contrary that ic, they perceive something that does not exist 

uar s abiUtrto p 'J"^^' 'rP'""" °^ " '^^"^^^ ^hich impairs the indiv^d- 



I^EVINDALE EMPLOYEES "LEAP" FOR SUCCESS 



Tfie Maryland Stare D^^^^ 
in cooperation with the* Metropolitan 
Baltimore Council of AFL-CIO Unions, developed 
classes for union members throughout Baltimore 
City and Baltimore, Anne Arundel, Howard, 
Harford, and Cecil counties called "Project 
LEAP" (Labor, Education Achievement Program). 
The goals of "Project LEAP' were to: 

1) improve workplace skills and, 

2) provide an opportunity for employees 

(and their families) to Improve 

educational skills. 
One-third of the employees enrolled in the 
program state-wide have attained or are 
preparing for their GED. 

Levindale was fortunate to have been chosen 
as a "Project LEAP' site and four of our 
nursing assistants completed the 8-week 
course to improve workplace skills. Those 
employees were: Mary Adams (NH2); 
Clarice Squires (M2); Yvonne David (M2); 
and Paula Hawkins (NH2). They received 
certificates for their efforts and were 
hvonored during a ceremony held at Union 
Headquarters. 

Mrs. Mary Adams enrolled in the program 
because she felt there is "always something 
new you can learn". She found she benefited 
most from the sessions on improving 
communication skills and problem-solving. 
Discussing worked-related problems in a non- 
threatening environment was important to 
dealing with her stress. The bonus, for 
Ms. Adams, came when she j^nnii^H what she had 
learned on the job and saw results. 

Ms. Paula Hawkins seconded Ms. Adams' 
enthusiastic endorsement of "Project LEAP" 
by saying that the instructor was a down- 
to-earth teacher who promoted an atmosphere 
of trust and cohesion. "We were a caring 
group that supported each other" said 
Ms. Hawkins. Symbols of participant success, 
a form of positive feedback, came from their 
instructor as the participants received 
flowers, candy, and consistent praise. 

Educational skills were assessed on an 
individual basis and students were encouraged 
to work at their own pace on areas that needed 
improvement. The reviews of math, English, 



^ ^ 



literature, and science did bring back memories 

ibT'frigh":?^)^^ 

Ms. Adams, that she now has thoughts of going 
back to school to study communication. 
Ms. Yvonne David also voiced enthusiasm about 
refreshing dormant skills. 

Ms. Squires, a PProject LEAP" studen^ wants 
to continue in the program and is now planning 
to study for her American GED. 

All four of these "LEAP' graduates felt that 
any employee would benefit from this course. 
This was an easy and convenient way to work 
on improving literacy skills and obtaining 
knowledge for a GED. The new employee can 
further develop workplace ar»i stress management 
skills in a relaxed enviroi.-.ent. According to 
all of Levindale 's "LEAP" participants, the 
monitary incentive awarded them at the 
completion of this course did not begin to 
match the pride of accomplishment that each 
felt as a result of 8 weeks of hard work. 

There will be a new class forming in the fall. 
Watch for signs on the bulletin board outside 
the Nursing Supervisors' Office or call your 
union delegate. 

LEAP FOR YOUR SUCCESS!! 




Carol F. Wynne, R.N. 
Staff Development Instructor 

j^^^^S^Iijj V: *** A *********** ^ 



NURSING ASSISTANTS - CONGRATULATIONS! 

The liursiag Assistants listed below had 
excellent attendance at staff development 
inservices. These employees, by evidencing 
a desire to learn and update their skills, 
are a valuable asset to Levindale patient 
care. Keep up the interest, desire, and 
professionalism necessary to advauce your 
careers. 

New Hall 1 Vrf^^r^ Meisel 2 Psych & LTC 
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Shelby Coins 
Monique Foy 
Merlene Lilly 

New Hall 2 

Doris Johnson 
Pauia Hawkins^ 
Shirley Dargon 

Burk 1 and Burk 2 

Hannah Heckstall 
Rebecca Pugh 
Betty Webb 
Emma Gethers 



Roszella White 
^jCiaris_S<iuires 
Debra Hayes 

Meisel 1 

Kent McCray 
Rosemarie Wilson 
Marion Waters 

MGE & MGW 

Doris Day 
Nicole Monroe 
Grace Mayficld 
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•PROCIAiMATlON 

From the Governor of Maryland William Donald Schaefer 



VSERSAS, 



WEERSAS, 



UBERKAS, 



WHEREAS, 



PROJECT LEAP DAY 
JUNE 29, 1992 



Throughout the decades, Maryland has been blessed with a dedicated and 
highly skilled workforce that has contributed ismensely to a strong and 
productive economic climate for this state... and, to ensure that our citizens 
have the ability and knowledge to effectively meet the demands and challenges 
of a changing technological society, it is vi±al they receive proper trainina 
and instruction; and v 

Project LEAP, the Labor Education Achievement Program, seeks to nurture such 
sound and productive goals by instructing workers in areas including problem- 
solving, creative thinking, reading, vocabulary and math skills... and 
businesses are helping to contribute to the ongoing success of this popular 
program by offering employee incentives to encourage employees to enroll in 
classes; and 

Project LEAP is a partnership between the Maryland State Department of 
Bducation and the Metropolitan Baltimore Ccuncil AFL-CIO Unions, is funded bn 
the United States Department of Education and United Way of Central Maryland 
and features classes in Baltimore City and Anne Arundel, Baltimore, Carroll ' 
Cecil, rrederick and Harford Counties; and ^^^^u±±, 

Maryland is pleased to join in honoring the outstanding working men and 
women who have participated in the Workplace Literacy Program, as Project LEAP 
has allowed tie* to achieve their full potential while meeting the present and 
future needs of Maryland businesses. v preseni: ana 



SOW, THEREFORE, ^^^^J^^^^^^^^ GOVERMOR OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, do hereby proclaim 

June 29, 1992 as PROJECT LEAP DAY in Maryland, and do commend this P^^^^aj.m 
observance to all of our citizens. 



• 



^ ^^^^ 

f^f.M,J/uu.^^^\^j^,,u^a^ ffinety-two 
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CITY OF BALTIMORE 



Citizen Citation 

TO 



DARLENE RICE 



/, Kurt L. Schmoke, Mciyor of the City of Baltimore, Jo hereby 
confer upon you this citation in recognition of: YOUR ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE LEAP PROGRAM CLASSES. 



Ciixrn uuiicr the Ojtporjte Stui \t the Ctt\ \t H.:iti*yi .re 

10th June 
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